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PREFACE 



Polloles for higher eduoatlon are under aotlve oonslderatlon In most OECD 
oountrled^ A major issue In such polioles in the seventies will be the setting up of 
struotures adapted to a stage of development which has either been or is at the point 
of being reached in most Member countries i that of the transition to mass higher 
education* 

lo discuss a number of major issues relatod to policies for the future develop- 
ment of higher education systems | the OEOD organised^ in the framework of ihe programme 
of work of its Education Oommitteei a Oonference on Future Structures of Post-^Secondazisr 
Education^ which took place in Paris in June 1973# High officials responsil>le for 
education policy in OECD Member countrieSi including a number of ministers | attended 
the Oonference together with teachersi administrators and partiolpants from trade 
union and professional organisations* 

fhe central concern of the Conference wa3 to examine the advent of mass 
higher education in its main patterns and characteristics and to identify alternative 
pt.Jicy measures for facilitating the overall structural transforation of the system 
towards meeting its new objectives in the context of social and economic development* 

fhe present report is one of a series of background studies specially 
prepared for this Oonference* Other background studies of the Oonference have been 
grouped together in two volumes t Structure^of atudies ^and^ Plince of Researeh in Mate 
Highe^^ Education and goMaxd8,Mas.s.„Hi^eg„Education t. g . ^Issues, and Mlemmaa . 
ThQ <jeneral Report of the Oonference id to be found In a third volume entitled 
jRolicies, for Higher Education ^ 
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other documents in the series, available 
from the Directorate for Sci^?ntific 
Affairs, are: 

'^Mass Higher Educations Some 
Perspectives from Experience in 
the United Spates'' 

by HaJ* Bowman and C*A« Anderson, 
University of Chicago 



- "New Approaches in Post-Secondary 
Education" 

by John Lowe, OEOD Secretariat 
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a?HE STIMULI TO QHAMGE 



Universities and colleges in the United States are confronted with an array 
of fiscal, educational, social and political problems as unrelenting as they are 
xxxiresolvable within the context of prevailing educational conventions • 

Higher learning in America must come to temis, for example, witlx markedly new 
patterxis of enrolment, an increasingly heterogeneous student body and faculty, a 
diminishing resource base, rising costs, changing governmental and social priorities. 
Unmet educational needs of adults and unequal educational opportunities for the poor» 
The gravest single problem of all, however, as Sir Eric Ashby has quite rightly noted, 
is the "•••alarming' disintegration of consensus about purpose* It is not just that the 
academic community cannot agree on technicalities of curricula, certification and 
governance, it is a fundamental doubt about legitimacy of universities as places insulated 
from society to pursue knowledge disengaged from its social implications." (l) 

Single-valued forecasts and perspectives, such as dominated academic planning 
and expansion in the 1960*s, must no longer be permitted to limit the range of policy 
options or compromise alternative educational strategies designed to deal with these 
issues, lest the opportunity to reformulate familiar forms and processes of post-second- 
aiy education is foregone and attrition sets in# 

It seems quite likely that the uncritical expansion of our instituJ;ions of 
higher education along established and familiar lines is, for the most part, a thing of 
the past^ "Hardly anywhere", as Roy Niblett has observed, "is it generally believed 
that the recipe for meeting the next twenty years is to continue to do, only better, 
what has been done in the last twenty #" (2) The more likely prospect is that higher 
education in this decade and the next can be expected to assimilate or at least accommo- 
date a variety of alternative, experimental and unconventional educational forms and 
structures^ This will be so for a number of reasons: 

- The unrelieved push for greater access to hi<ther education and more equal 
educational opT>ortunity 

Enrolments in American colleges and universities doubled every sixteen years 
during the first sixty years of this century and rose by about 7*^ P^r cent per year 
auring the decade just past. Roughly four per cent of college-age youth were enrolled 
in American institutions of higher learning in I9005 today, more than forty per cent 
are enrolled; and it is estimated that nearly two out of three of the age group will be 
enrolled as this century closes, "^he pressure to eaqpand has been and will remain relent** 
less although the pattern of enrolments may shift somewhat within the established learning 
system, away from the senior colleges and tmiversities and towards the community colleges 
and post^socondary vocational and technical schools and institutes. 



(1) Eric Ashby, Any Person 4 Aav Study ^ McGraw-Hill, New York, 1971* p«104» 

(2) W# Soy Niblett, "Issues and Choices", WiR. Niblett and S#P* Butts (eds^), 
Universities facing the future . Jossey-Bass Inc., London, 197^, p. 3* 
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The most evident and consistent pressure for expansion In recent years has come 
from the poor, the educationally dlsaiyantaged and ethnic minorities, primarily Black, 
Brown and American Indian, for whom higher education until now has not been a real option; 
and from the Federal government, politically attuned to the demand and generally support* 
ive of such educational aspirations and stirrings* Xhe proportion of such college^age 
youth enrolling in American colleges and universities has steadily risen in recent years 
owing to (a) the maturing of the comprehensive secondary school system; (b) the growth 
and development of the community college syst;em with its ''open door'' policy of admissions; 
and (o) the huge student aid programme which has so dramatically increased since the end 
of World War II, both in scope of programme and scale of assistance* 

The demand for higher education, especially in recent years, as Ceiych and Furth 
have suggested, "•••has led not only to massive esqpansion of enrolments but also to a 
change in the clientele of higher education, i^e^, to a considerably increased variety and 
greater heterogeneity of aptitudes, abilities, motivations and expectations of stuaents 
with regard to their future education, professional ceu^eer and life in general "• (1) 

As recently as a decade ago, it was assumed that the extension of educational 
opportunities to the poor, the educationally disadvantaged and the ethnic minorities 
could be accomplished merely by availing such new students of the same programmes, resource^ 
and academic conventions as had been extended in earlier years to the upwardly mobile 
middle-class^ The assumption proved to be false not only because a conflict ensued 
between the new students and the forms and practices of established institutions but also 
because of the unanticipated rejection of conventional academic values by significant 
nunbers of middle-class students, what Trow calls the "involuntary student" and what 
Ashby describes as the "semi-drafted student" - students, in short, who feel compelled to 
attend college for educationally irrelevant reasons^ 

Thus American universities and colleges found themselves fitthting on two fronts 
in the I960* s 5 and they are still skirmishing today^ The burmc carries very real 
implications for the life pattern of the educational system itse. -tid long-accepted values 
of academic life: "patient inquiry, the sequential development of ideas, the emphasis on 
reasoned discussion and criticism, the continual reference to evidence and the special 
attention to negative evidenco^^^" as Martin Trow describes it^ (2) 

- The desire of government to reduce the unit costs of instruction 

This objective can be effected only if government can get at the educational 
process itself, that is, at the time and spread of the curriculum, the forms and methods 
of instruction and the relationship of the student to the institution* 



(1) !• Oerych and D* ii\irth, *'0n the Threshold of Mass Higher Education", Universities 
F£iOxm the Future, 4 ibid, p^l9^ " 

(2) Martin Trow, "The Jb^ansion and Transformation of Higher Education", International 
Review of Education 4 Vol^ XVllI, No^ 1, 1972, po71i — 
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Colleges and universities have, so far, generally respoMed to such fiscal 
pressui»es jaot by altering the educational process, but instead by delaying expenditures 
that would othef^fise have been made on ordinary administrative support services and the 
development of academic programmes, for example, deferred maintenance, postponed capital 
projects, postponed expansion of existing academic programmes or introduction of new ones. 
Such economies are only marginal and temporary, however, as Virginia Smith of the Carnegie 
Commission has pointed out, for these measures avoid the problem of productivity in the 
teaching and learning process itself, (1) This is not to say that such economies bear no 
relationship to the effective performance of the institution's educational mission. They 
do, but in less visible and immediate ways. 

(Chere is no doubting the fiscal crisis afflicting higher learning in America. It 
is real, omnipresent and foreboding. (2) The reasons are complex: (a) a prolonged and 
costly war in South East Asia; (b) student unrest in the 1960s; (c) inflation; (d) compet- 
ing social programmes, especially in government sponsored welfare and health services; 
(e) disenchantment with research; and (f) a startling loss of public confidence in the 
entire enterprise. "Taxpayers, legislators and private donors'*, as Sir Eric Ashby has 
reported, "want universities to demonstrate (i) that they can govern themselves in 
reasonable tranquility; (ii) that they are being run efficiently..; and (iii) that they 
can restore a consensus aoout 'a unifying set of purposes - purposes that the supporting 
public can tinderstand and defer to'." (3) 

These pressures have translated into institutional budgets inadequate to maintain, 
much less to strengthen, existing programmes and practices or to permit growth within the 
conventional context. It i^hould be evident that any significant e3q)ansion of the system 
along familiar lines must anticipate some wearing away of standards and capability. 

- The ijnmistakable preference of some full-time students to mix part-time study 
with work, and the growing desire of the fully employed to combine work on the 
.lob or at home with periodic full-time or part-time study 

Pressure on the higher learning system to expaxxd and accommodate the educational 
needs of adult students wishing to study part-time and the desire of some full-time 
students of college age to opt for part-time study is a relatively new phenomenon but one 
<iuite likely, in the long run, to effect significant chaxxges in the form and structure 
of American higher education. 



(1) "Substantial increases in productivity will likely bi jrChieved only through changes 
in the educational process itself. Certainly, the significant advances in pi?oducti- 
vity in industry have involved the processes of production rather than support 
fxinctions. In higher education, such changed can occur only with experimentation and 
innovation in academic programs, in instructional techniques and in the relationship 
of the student to the institution." : Virginia Smith, "More for Less; A New Priority" 
tJnive^sa; Jiigher Educations Costs and3,enef its . American Council on Bducation^ 
Washington, D.C, Background papers for participants in the 5^th Annual Meeting of 
the ACE, 1971 ♦ p. 127* 

(2) See Earl F. Cheit, The Hew Depression in Higher, EduaationjL^ S,tudy of Financial 
Conditions at Al Colleges and Universitie s 4 ric(jraw-Hiii4 New York" 

(3) Eric Ashby, "The Great lleappraisal", Universities Facing the Future ^ op^cit .^ p.36i 
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Adults, because of work schedules, family or home responsibilities, financial 
constraints and cultural or geographical isolation caxinot now effectively enroll in most 
degree programmes offered by American colleges and universities; and this is especially 
true of the more prestigious universities. The impediments are both philosophical and 
procedural and are deeply rooted in institutional prejudice and practice. Adult students 
seeking further educational opportunity do so for a variety of reasons: (a) to conclude 
degree programmes started but unfinished in earlier years} (b) to shift careers at mid- 
point} (c) to improve competencies in established career patterns; (d) to enhance 
Intellectual, social, cultural, political and environmental understanding and awareness; 
and (e) to initiate studies in later life because the opportunity or motivation was 
lacking earlier. 

A recent report of the Carnegie Oommission on Higher Education, in a general 
discussion of the flow of students into and through the formal structure of higher educa- 
tion, suggested educationally and socially relevant reasons for encouraging the enrolment 
of adults: 

^Society would gain if work .and study were mixed throughout; a lifetime, 
thus reducing the sense of sharply compartmentalized roles o-r isolated 
students vs# workers and of youth vs. Isolated age. The sense of 
isolation wo\ild be reduced if more students were also workers and if 
more workers could also be students; if the agar -olxed on the job and 
in the classroom in a more structured type of < aunity; if all the 
members of the community valued both study an yfork and had a better 
chance ^o understand the flow of life from youth to age. Society 
woxild be more integrated across the lines that now separate students 
and workers, youth and age." (l) 

If American higher education were to rid itself of barriers to adult part-time 
study, it would s xultaneously provide options to the "involuntary" student of college age 
now attending full time: either deferred onrolment, of recurring periods of study, or 
continuous part-time study mixed with work; in short, i . would have cleared away the 
assumption, as Ashby has put xt, "that full-time education should be digested all in one 
gulp, from age five to age twenty-two". (2) It would also introduce highly motivated 
adults into the system and reduce the enrolments of "oemi-drafted" students whose presence 
now tends to weaken the overall effectiveness of the learning process* 

tPhe irre sistable influence of QoigffltinT cation technology on the typica | l 
time an d space requirements of the; conventional learning process - what , 
a-rece nt Oarne^ie Oommission Reno, c calls the "first great technologic al 
revolution in five centuries" (3) 

Of the revolutions taking place in our time, one of the most significant and 
exciting, fi'om the viewpoint of educators, must surely be the one in tele-coffimunications 



(1) The Oamegie Cotamission on Higher Education, Less Time^ More Options . McGraw-Hill* 
Mightstown, N,Y., 1971, pp. 1-2* 

(2) Eric Ashby, Aav Pers_oii4.An.v: Study , op.^oit .. p«99. 

(3) Oarnegie Oommission on Higher Education, The^Fourth Re volut loji j,„ Inatmio tion al 
Te.chnolo^/ in Higher Eduoation . McGraw-Hill, Hi^tst own, N. , if^T^ p .1 . " 

li^ 
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and educational technology. Ihe impact of scientific and technological breakthroughs 
in this area will, in very major ways, affect the entire educational establishment, and 
perhaps higher education even more than the lower grades* 

She new electronics have already made an impact on research and administrative 
methods in higher education and are now moving to transf^na the library and the teaching 
process itself. The instructional uses of such devices as cable television, cable and 
television technology in general, microwave, videophone, microfiche, digitalization eutid 
switching, long-range facsimile, communication satellites and the computer, among others^ 
may offer "the greatest single opportu*iity for academic change on and o*: campus the 
Carnegie Commission has suggested, and will make it possible for education to be brought: 

"•••to the sick, the handicapped, the aged, the prisoners, the members 
of the armed forces, persons :*n remote areas, and to many adults who 
could attend classes on campus but who will find instruction at home 
more convenient • It can create new uses for leisure time, can facilitate 
job to job movement through new training, and can improve community 
participation by imparting greater skill and knowledge to citizens." (l) 

As the multi -channel, closed circuit education television systems develop and 
cable television expands its network, satellites will tend to diminish the now dominant 
position of the networks, or at least will very likely diversify them^ As the use 
of satellites increases, there will be an obvious trend towards the internationality 
of learning as such barriers as distance, geography, race, nationality, language and 
religion are reduced - a mabter posing both immense problems and immensely exciting 
possibilities, especiall^*^ for educators^ 

Within the context of domestic educational change, these forms of technology 
will most surely be converted into uses implicating virtually every aspect of our 
educational institutions^ They will influence our time and places of insbruction, and 
our methods of teachinf; and our curricula and indeed, after a period of careful and 
systematic experimentation with such forms of education, "hhey may well prove to be 
desired modes of instruction for large numbers of students and prospectively more cost- 
effective as well^ 

Educational technology, however, has not been fully and effectively employed by 
higher education for a variety of reasons: (a) hesitant acceptance by faculty and student 
alike; (b) compartmentalisafcion of the technological resources from the educational 
process itself; (c) absence of comprehensive cost data in the instructional use of such 
technology and standardised patterns of utilisation; and (d) reluctance to expect or 
require faculty knowledge of and proficiency in the use of technology for educational 
purposes. "The overriding imperative of technology is system", as Bernard Trotter reminds 
us; "Any discussion of educational technology must therefore be about the systematisation 
of the educational process. Systematisation of a new and different kind." (2) 



(1) The Oamegie Commission on Higher Education, The Fourth Revolution > ibid * ^ pp# 1*2. 

(2) Bernard Trotter, Television and Techno lo^/. in UMve^rsity "^^eachingt _ A .Rot)Qrt to 
tJie_,,0^mmitteg on University Aff ai;pB_ and tJie Oommittjee.joX Presidents of tmiversTtles 
orontario ^ T.H^ Best Printinr^ Ltd./ Toroato. 1970 . t)«50« 
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fhu3| the effective and economical use of educational technology by colleges and 
universities can be anticipated only if new^ collaborative arrangements (intra and inter- 
institutional) and a systems approach to the educational process are successfully pursued* 
The benefits that such technologies can provide/ of course^ are substantial: 



(a) duplication of high quality instruction at low cost for convenient 
and repeated access by students in-residence and off*<campus; 

(b) individual isation of instruction; 

(c) collaborative arrangements among institutions having common academic 
interests t unencumbered by geographical considerations; 

(d) improved opportunities for independent study and a richer mix of 
coursework and methods of instruction for students; 

(e) fewer routine teaching dux;ies for facuiiy members especially at the 
more elementary level; and 

(f) opportunities for research and increased understanding of basic 
learning processes, (l) 



The Carnegie Commission has predicted that by the year 2000 "a significant 
portion of instruction in higher education on campus may be carried on through information- 
al technology - perhaps in a range of 10 ,vo 20 per cent. It certainly will penetrate 
much further than this into off-campus i^'Jtruction at levels beyond the stjcondary school - 
in factt it may become dominant there at a level of 80 per cant or more.*' (2) 

Should the Cax'negie Commission prediction be realised , future generations of 
students will surely be less campus bound than have been those of the past^ while at the 
same time the campus will become an even more central link between the present condition 
of society and the future. By the turn of the centuiy^ technology in various forms may 
well have transformed the campus from a centre of learning into a learning centre - one 
which houses a highly m'l^bile popiil n.^ion of students and scholars t a small resident 
population for itudy primarily at the most advanced levels ^ a panoply of laboratories 
for residential research and an integrated network of libraries ^ computers ^ television 
and other teaching resources designed as much for residential as lor off^ca^us study and 
research; in shoxi;^ a network of ar.sociations^ arrangem<.nts an! resources that will 
pemit the student to have the university or college with him at home^ at work and at 
his leisure throughout his lifetime* 



U> the elaboration of these benefits and a thorough detailing of the educational 
iiapllcatlons of the new t;echnolo^^ see the Oame^e Commission's The Fourth 
Mvolutlo n. o&aclt * 4 especially pp. 4-7. 




(2) 



Ibld ^ 4 p* 1. 
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The educational response to these and related pressures by institutions of 
higher learning in the United States has been as unassured an it has been uneven* 

in general t such educational initiatives as these have been divided into 
either (a; new and often student«>initiated and sometimes student-designed academic 
programmos developed and offered mostly within conventional settings ^ or (b) what has come 
to be called non-traditional studies, efforts largely intended to offer new student 
constituencies newly designed or already established academic programmes "^.n novel ways ajid 
at times and places convenient to the learner* 

The development of student-initiated programmes results mostly from the generation- 
al revolt of the 1960s and from the demand for curricular options matching the heterogene- 
ity of the American student body* Self-designed programmes ''range from rather small inform- 
al programs involving four students to programs available to the entire student body**. (1) 
While it is generally assumed that students will consult with faculty members in planning 
their academic programme, they are ordinarily expected to arrange an interdisciplinaiy 
course of study responsive to their spocial learning interests and style by drawing 
on fny combination of courses , tutorials and independent study options available within 
the host university or college* Better known institutions with developed programmes 
such as theso include Princeton, Cornell College, Ithaca College and Chatham College* 

As part of the ti^end, learning contracts entered into between a university or 
college and a student - someT;imes formally written - have been gaining favour in recent 
years* Evergreen State College, in the State of Washington, has drawn considerable inter^ 
est and much applause for its programme of '^contracted studies"* Q)he pertinent reference 
in the college's Bulletin reads t 

"for a substantial part of your career at Evergreen, you may work in 
contracted studies* Using this pattern, you as an individual or as 
a member of a small group sharing your interests can sign up with a 
faculty member or other staff member to earn credit by doing a specifiCj^ , 
project, carrying out a specific investigation, mastering a specific 
skill, or dealing with a specific body of subject matter*** We call 
this arrangement a "contract" for learning to emphasize that it is 
an aei'oement to do a piece of work and that it implies direct, mutual 
responsibility between you and the experienced person whom you have 
asked to help you*" (2; 

Variations on the same theme are to be found in bhe curricular options of an 
increasing number of institutions, among them New College at the University of Alabama, 
New College in Iflorida, Simpson College in Iowa, Johnston College and Whittier College in 
California and Ottawa College in Kansas* (3) 



(1) Paul R* Givens, "otudent*»Designed Curricula", Bes.e-amh__Ojurrents , ERIC Clearinghouse 
on Higrier Education, Washington B.C*, 15th May, 1972, p* 3* 

(2) The Evergreen State College Bulletin . Olympia, Washington, 1971*^72, p. 89* 

(3) For a more complete lisb of learning oonbract colleges and universities and of student- 
designed programmes see Givens, "dtudent**? Designed Curricula", on^Mfa *. pp* 5*G* 
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!Po the extent that non«tyaditional pwgrammes have been undertaken at all in 
recent years and that alternative educational strategies have been planned t they are more 
or less embodied in the typology recently suggested by John Valley of the Educational 
testing Service: 

(a) Non-traditional programmes that extend existing curricula through new 
means to new students; 

(b) Non-traditional programmes that not only offer conventional education 
in unconventional Ways to new students, but also offer new curricula, 
learning e:q)eriences and degrees to both new and traditional student 
bodies; 

(c) Non- traditional programmes that seek to compress or accelerate the 
post-secondary learning experience, whether new or conventional, by 
such means as advanced placement, achievement tests, competency exams, 
year-round operations and more compact curricula; 

(d) Non-traditional programmes that are designed to certify competence but 
offer no instructiont 

Non-traditional study plans and programmes have received widespread and favour- 
able publicity in the United States. a?his has been true since Alan Pifer of the 
prestigious Carnegie Corporation made known his support for such unconventional post- 
secondary educational initiatives in 1970, and when the Chancellor of the University of 
the State of New York in the same year announced the creation of a new Regents' Ibtternal 
Degree Program (degrees by examination). a?he following year the Board of (Drustees of the 
State University of New York authorised the creation of Empire State College as an 
autonomous college within the vast system of higher education, fhe college having its 
own degxree-granting capability and committed to a learning contract approach, has a dual 
purpose: to increase accessibility to students of any age wishing to study in non- 
traditional ways and to "test most thoroughly a model of non-residential learning ... 
exploring..* new approaches (which) will redefine the meaning of the college environment 
and the role of the residential experience". (1) The College intends to offer non-residen- 
tial instruction to students throughout the State of New York, relying on independent 
study, media of various sorts, learning centres on the Open University model, and the 
resources of the residential campuses of the University, public libi^aries, museums, 
galleries and other learning resources where their students reside. Student learning 
options are supposed to divide into three "modes": (a) the discipline mode - knowledge 
pursued through courses; (b) the nroblem mode - concentration of study on a major social 
issue; and (c) the -exper ience mode - learning achieved apart from the resources offered 
directly by the college, such as ^ob or volunteer activities, travel and independent 
fitudy. 

Minnesota Metropolitan State College is another new institution which has 
attracted national attention for the unconventional nature of its academic prografflffle. fhe 
College, which serves undergraduate students at the upper division level and also offers 
a professional post-baccalaureate at the Master's level, was organised to serve an urban 



S|Pi,re atate^ Collefi^et the^ Noii^fieQ ld.entlal Jlon^^^ the State University of New York . 
CBulletxn of the State University of New fork) , 1^71-75. 
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student body in an urban setting with curricula designed to teacH students "how to make 
cities work"# (l) The learning contract is at the academic heart of the programme and 
is drawn up expressly to engage the support and resources of the surrounding metropolitan 
area in the development of "life-related curricula"^ that is, a programme designed to 
assure the immersion of the student in real urban problems within a goal-oriented and 
educational context. 

The Union for Experimenting Colleges and Universities^ University Without Walls 
is another alternative form of higher education^ and the best known example of a 
consortium of several institutions of higher learning (25 in all) joining hands to extend 
individualised traditional and non-traditional educational opportunities off the campus 
and throuehout the country to students of whatever age* (2) 

There is no single curricular model for instruction in the University Without 
Walls* UWW programmes c.an, theoretically ^ be established anywhere, and the forms of 
learning and assessment of the learning process are limited only by the ingenuity of the 
participants* The curriculum is said to place a heavy emphasis on independent study* 
The role of the teacher is intended to be that of a facilitator and co -participant in the 
learning experience; and the learning experiences overall are meant to build a new 
dialogue and trust between younger and cider persons* 

Since the range of experiments embraced by this model is so broad, and the 
geographical locations so dispersed, questions of quality control and assessment of the 
experiments themselves become paramount* To this end, the UWW has undertaken a programme 
of evaluation, but its precise content is not clear at this point in time* (3) 

Several other programmes undertaken by colleges and universities singly or through 
consortia have also been started in recent years such as New Jersey's Thomas A* Edison 
College, the Florida International University's E:<temal Degree Program, the California 
State Universities and Colleges External Degree Program, or are in the planning stages 
such as the Central New York Consortium for non-traditional secondary and higher education, 
the University of Hawaii's new degree programme, the University of Main's new Bachelor's 
of Liberal Studies for Adults » or the Wisconsin study now underway based upon the European 
principle of "Education permanente"* (4) 




(2) Members of the Union included University of Massachusetts, University of Minnesota^ 
Morgan State, New College at Sarasota, Northwestern Illinois University, Univei?sity 
of the Pacific, Pitaer, University of Redlands, Antioch, Bard, Soger Williams ^ Shaw* 
Skidmore, Friends World College* University/ of South Carolina, Goddard, Chicago 
State University, Franconia, university of Alabama^ Hofstra University, Loretto 
Heights* State Island Community College, Stephens, Westminster and University of 
Wisconsin at Green Bay* 




(4) For a comprehensive inventory and summary description of recent developments in non* 
traditional study, see John fl* Valley, Inc,t*e_as_lng JbM Options 4 Educational Testing 
Service ♦ Princeton, New Jersey, September T™2V P* 5?>V 
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(Phe common puiTpose shared by such non-traditional prograiames as these is that 
they are intended to be less bound by conventiomil concepts of tiipei space and age than 
now typifies the established learning process* Universities and colleges in the United 
States have ordinarily limited instiiiction in degree programmes to a pre^^arranged, 
scheduled sequence of courses to those of college age studying full time in residence 
on campus. It is true, of course, that the community colleges and urban luiiversities 
and colleges have been more accommodating of part-time commuting and working students 
than have been the major public and v^ivate universities and prestigious liberal arts 
GoliegeSj whether in urban or rural se 'tingst Nevertheless, the academic values 
implicit in the prevailing conventions have tended to discourage experimentation with 
fundamentally new educational concepts in much of the higher learning. 

Whether or not such non- traditional programmes as are now underway in this 
countxy, or are being planned, will have a significant impact on American higher educa- 
tion is really quite uncertain. Each is encumbered by the negative influence of 
conventional academic biases or by inadequate funding or by hostile administrative 
interests, by unfavourable stioictural arrangements, by disjunction between their goals 
and those of their potential clients, or by all or some combination of these and similar 
impediments* 

The educational quality of such non-traditional study programmes is also an issue 
of major concern both to traditional academics as well as to academics who support these 
unconventional educational initiatives. The several regional accrediting associations 
are only now beginning to grapple v/ith the issue as are other state and national study 
commissions interested in the movement. Samuel Gould, for example, chairman of the 
prestigious Commission on Non-'fraditional Stidy, whose final report is in press at the 
time of writing, has identified some of tue iangersj 

" Dhere is the danger of deterioration of standards; 

There is the danger of the external degree being used too much as 
a political instrument and too little as an educational instrument; 

There is the danger of curriculum content vagueness; 

There is the danger that in the excxtement of developing new ways of 
delivering instruction and credential ling (sic) people, the important 
and needed debate over what constitutes on educated person will 
CDntinue to be postponed. " (1) 

The competence and motivation of the students; the adequacy of funding; the 
sufficiency of supporting library^ laboratory and counselling services; the knowledge, 
skill and dedication of the faculty; the rigour of the programme - these and related 
considerations bear upon the essential worth and integrity of any coherent academic 
programme loading to a degreee Non-traditional study programmes should be scrutinised 
no less in this regard than are established offerings (but surely not with greater zeal 
nor bias than v/ould normally attend a review of new programmes proposed along familinr 
lines)o (2) 



(1) John Valentine ♦ "The Bold Vision ana the Hard Road", Oollef^e Board to view . No. 85 1 
Pall 1972, 8. 

(2) for a brief summary of how some non*traditional programmes are coping with the qual 
isoue^ see Carol H. Shulman^ "A Look at External Dogrees% Qollege and University 
Bulle.tin . Volo 25. No. 3f November 1)72^ pp. 4-6* 
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Research aad evaluatiOA associated with tho dovelopiaent of non-traditional 
and student-initiated programmes, if carefully planned, amply funded and meaninerully 
articulated with programme development can moaaureably contribute to the academic quality 
of new programmes. It can also broaden our overall understanding oj? the learning process, 
the nature of maturation and motivation and the adequacy of exiating forms and processes 
of the established learning system. 

It is far from clear that such research and evaluation has been undertaken as 
innovative programmes have developed in recent years* Most non-traditional programmes 
have emerged during times of fiscal stringency. Under such circumstances, the allocation 
of* scarce resources to research and evaluation at the expense of programme funding is 
frequently seen as shortsiighted and extravagant. Our impression is that few of these new 
programmes, therefore, have been consciously structured to include systematic corrective 
mechanisms which will assure desired academic quality. 

THE EXTMDED UNIVERSIIPY 03P tPHE UMIVERSITY OP QALIPORMIA 

Strategic Options 

Most non-traditional programmes as are in place or anticipated in the United 
States take relatively little account of their prospective impact on the established learn- 
ing system. Interaction between the non-traditional and the conventional i^j, seemingly, 
to be more inadvertent than intended. (Dhus, new colleges, schools, divisions, institutions, 
structures and administrative procedures and processes are everywhere emerging, mostly as 
autonomous and self-generating units. Each is striving mightily to establish itself before 
organised resisbance to its unconventional academic programme assumes form and direction. 

Ihe most likely impediments will be introduced by the dominant institutions of 
higher learning, usually out of fear for a further scattering o.f scarce educational 
resources, and from government mostly out of a desire to couple such politically attrac- 
tive programmes with the less academic, vocationally-oriented and para-professional ones 
comprising so much of the new demand for post-secondaiy education. Either move, if success- 
ful, would blunt whatever momentum had at the' time been achieved and^ in the end, would 
probably compromise non-traditional academic programmes* 

fhere is, of course, much to be said for mounting such bold new initiatives within 
the nurturing environment of an entirely new institution whose present and future welfare 
depend upon the successful achievement of non-traditional educational objectives. Those 
responsible in such settings, among other things, (a) can settle upon their own administ- 
rative and admission procedures rather than coijfront the task of revising those already in 
force; (b) can devise and design new curricula unencumbered by the constraints of others 
already in place; (c) can recruit and appoint a faculty committed to the purposes for 
which the new college or school is dedicated; and (d) can pursue resources and support 
with little regard to who may be hurt by a shift in the pattern of funding for higher 
education* In short, the range of discretion is greater and the constraints are fewer, 
however demanding and difficult the task of giving life to a new institution may be# 
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New instit?utions, of course, are as vulnerable as they are administratively 
attractive to persona determined to achieve major gains within a ahort span of time: 
(a) they can be blocked by more powerful interests without doing damage to or implicating 
an established enterprise; (b) they can be captured by competing interests for different 
but related purposes; (c) they can be embraced by influential interests whose purpose is 
not to nurture but to smother; (d) they can become too closely associated with the 
fortunes of one charismatic personality whose ill-timed departure would compromise the 
effort; and (e) in the instance of educational institutions, they can be badly hurt by 
a hostile or indifferent higher education community, should it collectively chooso to 
boycott the entire effort by refusing to acknowledge the essential Worth and academic 
integrity of non-traditional study and the transferability of credit earned in such 
programmes. 

The University of California, in considering its opportunities and responsibilities 
in the area of non-fcraditi onal study, carefully weighed its options within the context of 
(a) the major issues facing higher education in the countiy, as mentioned in the early 
part of this paper; (b) the role played by the University within California's tripartite 
system of publicly-supported higher education; (c) the implications such unconventional 
l^arniiig approaches would have for the University's established academic programmes, values 
and modus o-perandi ; (d) the problem of maintaining the academic rigour and high standards 
of the Uv Iversity in this new and unfamiliar educational arena; and (e) the question of 
funding nev/ programmes while existing ones remain badly underfunded. 

The University of California is positioned at ths top of a three tiered system 
of higher education in the most populous state in the nation. Porming the base of the 
pyramid are the 96 two-year Oominunity Colleges spread throughout California. The 
Community Colleges e:irolled 550,000 students (average daily attendance) in 1971-72, are 
within commuting distance of 95 per cent of the population and are no-fee, "open door'* 
or "open admission" institutions in that anj' person with a high school diploma (or who 
could otherwise profit from attendance) is automatically admissable at public expense. 
Roughly one-third of their students transfer as third-year students into senior institu- 
tions in California or elsev/here. 

The second tier is comprised of the California State Universities and Colleges, 
a nineteen campus system enrolling 204,000 students (full-time equivalent) in 1971*'?2, 
whose student body is drawn from amor^j the top one-*third of graduating high school seniors 
in California. A full complement of undergraduate offerings is available through the 
baccalaureate degree and graduate programmes are offered in selected fields through the 
Master's degree. 

The University of California, as the third tier in the State system, is composed 
of nine campuses distributed throughout the State. The University enrolled 101,000 
students in 1971-72 within its numerous colleges, schools, divisions and programmes which 
embody a rich and diverse array of undergraduate offerings and graduate and professional 
programmes through the doctorate. While the University draws its student body from 
throughout tne world, the majority of the students are California residents. Those 
graduatinr; among the top 12^5 per cent of their high school class are eligible to enter 



as freshmen and even more demanding academic standards are required for admission at the 
higher levels ^ especially for admission to the graduate and professional schoolst Under 
law, the University of California is the State's primary academic agency for research* 

The University, in short, is a highly selective, academically rigorous, research 
oriented, elitist institution enjoying substantial prestige within the international 
higher education community. The first question asked, therefore in considering the place 
of non-traditional study in a determinedly traditional institutional setting wasj (a) how 
adaptive, flexible and resilienb had the University been in its one century of existence 
when coiifronted with new educational ideas? The answer was that the University had been 
remarkedly adaptive to change, in spite of less generous observations to the contrary' 
that derive, in our view, from an abbreviated view of history* By way of illustration, 
one has only to compare the course catalogue of the University in the year 1900 with the 
one seventy years later to gain some sense of how dramatically different the University 
is today from what it was at the turn of the century, (i) in the size, diversity and 
nature of the student body; (ii) in the breadth and depth of the curricula; (iii) in 
the linking of various educational interests and learning styles of students to academic 
programmes; (iv) in the taleitand intellect of the faculty; (v) in the remarkable range 
of research interests and competencies; and (vi) in the number and diversity of campuses, 
programmes and public and community service activities* 

The second question logically followed: (b) what was the prospect that the 
University's present faculty and administrative leadership would take seriously the 
development of new degree programmes for and the extension of established ones to mature 
students studying part-time both on and off the campuses of the University? The tendency, 
of course, would be for such leadership to focus attention more on how the new would 
implicate the old than how the old could re-enforce and invigorate the new, a pr.blem 
avoided in the main if a tenth campus or new college or some other academic unit were to 
be created expressly to develop the programme and relieve the established schools eoid 
colleges* The decision was crucial on several counts t 

(i) It meant that the University's regular faculty would not only create, 

review, approve and monitor the programmes but that they would also be 

responsible for the teaching of them; 
(ii) It meant that the University would attempt to meet the educational needs 

of persons throughout their lifetime, axid not just during what has come 

to be regarded as the "college years"; 
(iii) It meant that the University intended to mix older with younger students 

in its established academic programmes; 
(iv) It meant that the University, not wishing to discriminate against older, 

part-time students or to mount the programme as an extramural effort, 

would seek State funding for the programme on essentially the same basis 

as its established offerings are funded; 
(v) It meant that innovations in curricula and mebhods of instruction would 

quite deliberately be fostered throughout the full range of the University's 

academic programmes; 
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(yi) It meant that responsibility for the maintenance of quality v/ould 
rest with the same faculty committees and University procedures as 
govern all other degree programmes offered by the University, 

In short* the U niversity intended to build on its existing strength, assure academic 
rigour a nd standards appropriate to the University of California and effect significant 
changes in the University itself over a period oT time . 

With the decipsion having been made to interweave non-traditional study with the 
University's mainstream academic programme, the next question was; (c) in what way and 
over what period of time should the early development of the programme be undertaken? 
Tho decision came in the form of a comprehensive proposal to President Charles J, Hitch 
in November of 1971 which recommended that the University experiment with such unconven- 
tional programmes during the three academic years 1972-75; and based upon experience 
gained during this time, to effect such changes in University admissions, residency, 
student fees, educational and administrative policies as wei^e necessary to give the 
programme a permanent place in the University of California, 

The Programme 

Known for purposes of easy reference as the Extended University , the programme 
got ixnderway in 1972*73 with the approval and funding of seven pilot programmes enrolling 
400 students seeking Bachelor's or Master's degrees. These pilots were designed to test 
and to experiment with the myriad of educational problems associated with unconventional 
forms of higher education, for example, access to library materials off the campus, inno- 
vative uses of technology for educational purposes, admission of older students, adequacy 
of the curriculum, assumptions about residency requirements and so forth. 

The Extended University, in its general standards of admission and educational 
function, fits the University's role under the California Master Plan for Higher Education, 
except that the programme is limited to students enrolling at the upper-division level 
(third and fourth year) for the Bachelor's degree and at the graduate level for the. 
Master^ 3 degree. 

Students enrolling in these programmes are expected to be primarily those now 
effectively denied access to formal University study because of work, family obligations, 
finances, cultural and geographical isolation, family or home responsibilities and/o.r 
similar impediments to full-time, residential study. 

During the pilot phase of the programme, varied admissions procedures especially 
appropriate to selecting adult students will be carefully developed, tested and evaluated 
for their effectiveness in predicting student success, Th6 approval of such temporary 
variances in admissions and other procedures, as may be required fox experimental purposes, 
will rest with appropriate University academic and administrative agencies • 
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Off-campus learning centres are planned as an inseparable paac of most of these 
px^ograrames, not as mini-campuses but as unconventional learning environments. Services 
to be provi'ied by such centres are expected to include, for example, informatinn concern-? 
ing educational pro^Tammes available in the community, counselling at I guidance, library 
and reference sources, seminar and classroom facilities, audio and video tape equipment, 
terminals for computer-assisted instruction and related self-directed learning facilities. 
Each centre is to be conditioned by the character of the community in which it is located, 
the expressed desires of the students to be served auid the nature of the instructional 
prograinmes to be offered. Actual locations are expected to include Agricultural Exten- 
sion and Pield Station facilities, community colleges, high schools, municipal and county 
government offices, libraries, museums and places of employment. Such centres are also 
expected to serve as vital links between the home institution and the communities in • 
which they will be located. 

New curricula are also expected to be developed in ways responsive to the kinds 
of experiences, motivations and goals of the part-time student, most of whom are expected 
to be beyond normal college age. Experience will also be sought with advanced academic 
placement practices, credit by examination ajxd the certification of relevant work exper- 
ience and self-educafcion. 

The already well established University Extension and Summer Sessions prograinmes 
of the University will articulate with and support the overall non-traditional effort 
while continuing to serve the adult population of California by meeting their non-degree 
related continuing education and retraining needs, (In 1970-71 i University Extension 
enrolmenos totalled 523,000 while Summer Sessions enrolment reached 28,620 during the 
1971 summer termo) 

In addition to the initiation of pilot programmes on the campuses, a new 
admini6*trative unit - the University of California Consortium for the Extended University 
was established by the President of the University on 1st July, 1972, to coordinate 
system-v/ide activities of the Extended University as followiit 

- to advise the President on University-wide policy affecting extended 
degree programmes; 

- to facilitabe the exchange of information throughout the University on 
extended degree programmes offered in California and elsewhere; 

- to plan, develop and coordinate the use of various educational technology 
'/ and media in the University's extended degree programmer; 

-. to engage in a continuous programme of research on the University's extended 
degree programmoo, extended degree programmes elsewhere, non-ti'aditional 
otudy, and the educational use of technology and media as they relate to 
extended degree programmes; 

- to act as a University-v/ide contact f c ? professional organisatJ ons, govei?ftmont 
Agencies, regional and national associations, foundations aixd other parties 
inheres bed in these programmes; 

* to recommend to the President the establishment of off-campus learning centres 



- to encourage the campuses to develop extended degree programmes, to 
coordinate multi-campus programmes, and to encourage and authorise campuses 
to offer campus-based programmes on a state-wide basis; 

- to design and develop degree programmes for part-time students in cooperation 
with the oaii5>uses (a) when such programmes promise greator cost effective- 
ness when offered by one or more campuses; (b) when part-time students are 
unable because of distance or similar geographic constraints to emboli in a 
campus-based programme; and (c) when progrtmes are not otherwise offered 

by the campuses* 

State lunding for the pilot programmes and the Consortium in 1973-?'t xvas sought 
by the University and has been provided in the Governor's Budget as a new programme in 
the amount of $1,500,000 - an amount sufficient to enroll 1,550 students in the fifteen 
pilot programmes planned for that year. The Extended University was the first new 
University programme funded by the Governor in his six years in office. Funding provides 
for as many new faculty positions (42 full-time equivalent) as were received by the rest 
of the University for all of its othgr programmes put together. 

The Research 

A commitment of the Extended University to a programme of systematic research 
and evaluation was made at the outset. One of the first appointments to the central 
staff was a full-time Director of Research and Evaluation and sufficient resources were 
made available to permit a comprehensive research effort aimed at the rational development 
of these programmes. 

The research falls into two components: market research and evaluation research. 
Ihe principal problem in assessing the market for Extended University programmes stems 
principally from the fact that the population to which these programmes are directed has 
little or no knowledge about them. Indeed, we ourselves would be hard-pressed at this time 
to describe the ultimate configuration which the programmes will assume. 

a?his presents little or no difficulty for the pilot phase since the scale is 
sufficiently modest so as to leave little doubt that the programmes will attract more ' 
than enough qualified applicants to justify their operation. OJo the extent that doubts 
may exist, the pilot programmes themselves will constitute a "teat marketing". 

iPhese difficulties notwithstanding, much can be learned from systematic studies 
of potential student populations. JDhe mar^ret research is thus aimed at revealing (among 
other things): 

- what is the current level of felt need for university- level degree programmes 
among the Oalifornia adult population? 

- what are the perceived functions of such education (certification, 
vocational training, retraining or upgrading, geaeral oultui'al interests, 
etc,)? 



- v/hat are the perceived barriers to full-time study at the university level 
among the adult popuJ.ation? 

* what are the perceived barriers to such part-time opportunities wh.*.ch exist 
at present at other institutions? 

- which of the perceived impediments to further study would not be removed 
through development of the Extended University? 

- v/here are the people v/ho possess such characteristics located (given that 
certain personal and social characteristics ore known to be associat3d with 
utilisation coeducational services)? 

- what kinds of needs are developing within specific occupational groups most 
likely to increase the desire for university level degree programmes (for 
example, changes in sources of recruitment ^ changes in the technical content 
of the work, changes in licensii^ requirements)? 

- to what extent do students enrolled in full-time programmes of study feel 
they would opt for part-time alternatives, were the latter available? 

The section which follows consists of a report of findings about orientations 
to alternative higher education structures, which emanates from this programme of market 
research. 

Ihe evaluation component of the research is structured so as to take into account 
a number of constraining circumstances which have been known to impede systematic evalu- 
ation in other instances. Among them are: 

- the Extended University pilot programmes do not have a single objective 
which can be assessed as having been attained or not; 

- the programmes will be undergoing modification dxiring the pilot period as 
the participants evaluate them on the spot; 

- only where a cont rolled-experiment model is utilised is it possible to 
perform evaluation which is linequi vocal in its results. 

(Even with such a model, the problems in execution can be horrendous)* 

Our approach has been to initiate a series of studies which will provide infom- 
ation about the multiple goals of the programme which is as systematic as possible in the 
given instaricef and which also is useable by the faculty and students involved and by 
policy makers who will set the parameters of any full-scale programme in the future. These 
aims are embodied in a series of researches of the following kinds: 

- monitoring of students* progress from entry into the programme \intil 
completion or drop-out; 

- studies of persons vriio drop out of the programme, both to determine the 
reasons for non- continuation and to learn about alternative programmes to 
which they may be attracted; 

- locally based ''ethnographic" studies of specific pilot programmes to gather 
qualitative but systematic data about the day-*to-day operation of the 
programmes and changes initiated during the life of a pilot programme 
(including those which are the result of information provided by the 
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research). These are intended to provide data on many of the intervening 
variables vrtiich will help us make sense of the more global findings derived 
frota the large scale centrally organised studies enumerated above^ 

In addition to these studies, campus initiated evaluation and monitoring is 
planned to meet local needs. In all instances, efforts are made to provide ra.pid feed- 
back of research results to operational personnel. 

WHO WILL BE BERVED ? 

Introduction 

As the earlier discussion made clear, the range of new programmes and structures 
now covering the landscape of American higher education is so broad as to offer, it would 
seem, something for everyone. At the outset, such new efforts reflect much of the 
heterogeneous and unplanned nature of the "traditional" within American higher education. 
Thus, new programmes have been created within existing institutions to serve present 
students in new ways; new institutions have been created to serve new students in new 
as well as familiar ways; and predictably, institutions and programmes are proposed for 
the purpose of coordinating and systematising the programmes, offerings, certifications 
and recoid keeping of the old, the new aM the yet-to-be-created, (l) 

The University of California has chosen to proceed with its own carefully deline- 
ated form of "non-traditional" higher education. The key decisions regarding the creation 
of the Ejctended University have been described in detail above. Some of the probable 
consequences of these decisions have been mentioned. Others are implicit. Still oth*;rs 
remain to be discovered. 

Who will be served by the University's programme given the va^iegatod set of 
needs to which American higher education it now attempting to respond? Or, to put it 
more directly, who wants what the University of California has decided to offer? 

Earlier reference was made to the market research which has been undertaken to 
learn more about the educational needs of the populations we hope to serve. It would be 
illusory, of course, to believe that the exact si^e and character of the "demand" for 
such programmes can be estimated at present through market research, since large portions 



(1) For example, in the State of Illinois, the legislatxire has been presented with 
a proposal for a new institution, to be called Lincoln State University, which 
would provide infomation about non-traditional courses of study available 
within regions of the State, certify procedures for awarding credit and degrees by 
examination and certify courses of study for the award of degrees. In California 
the legislature has before it several proposals for new bodies to coordinate 
non-traditional higher education within all of the public segments of higher 
education in the State as well as the private sector; the Educational Testing 
Service of Princeton, New Jersey, is proposing that it develop and test systems 
for centralising academic transcripts involving non-traditional education, as 
well as procedures for providing infomatiou and counselling to persons wishixig 
to utilise existing resources for non-*traditional higher education. 
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of the potential clientele are xininformed about their existence. Moreover, the "need" 
for such programmes is not a fixed entity, since needs can be espacially volatile in 
times of rapid social change; and this is particularly true of education, (l) 

Nevertheless, a good deal can now be learned about the range and tjT)ical types 
of demand which exist for new academic programmes. A reasonable point of departure was 
thought to be that population which already has an understanding about the present 
attractions and shortcomings of higher education, namely students now enrolled in tradi-* 
tional academic programmes a 

We will now report some of the results of this early component oT our market 
research. Although the subjects of the research are full-time, undergraduate students, 
currently enrolled in traditional programmes in the University of California, their 
responses manifest a number of interesting orientations to academic innovation and 
reform which one could also reasonably expect to encounter in studies of older, but 
similarly competent populations. Ihe precise distribution of these orientations is 
likely to be quite different in other populations, and it is not our intention to infer 
those distributions from the present study. However, we have every re;>son to believe 
that the social processes which give rise to these orientations are also operative in 
other groups. The present study thus provides a first insight into at least part of 
what one is likely to encounter elsevAiere vis-ll**vis orientations to non-traditional study. 

The Survey of University of California Undergraduates 

During the spring term, 1972, we surveyed 1,76? individuals who had been enrolled 
as full-time undergraduate students on eight of the nine University of California 
campuses duriiig the previous fall term of the 1971-72 academic year. (See Annex I for 
methodological details.) We inquired principally about their interest in and desires 
for alternative degree programmes of part-time study at both the undergraduate and 
graduate levels. We also asked about their e:q>eriences in college thus far, and their 
attitudes toward American higher education in general, and we gathered data nbout the 
usual sorts of social and demographic variables which pezmit us to locate individuals 
within significant social groupings. 

From our analysis of these data, we have been able to locate two main sources 
of student attraction to part-time alternative degree programmes^ (a) a desire for 
flexible time-space structures that would facilitate access to higher education, and 
(b) an attraction to alternatives per se 4 principally because of dissatisfaction with 
existing curricular structures and modes of instruction, i.e., a desire for dignificant 
reform of higher education itself. 



(1) In this discussion, the tero' 'demand" and "need" are often used interchangeably* 
It would, perhaps, be more precise to speak of "felt need" as synonomous with 
"demand". In any case, the reader should be aware that by "need" we do not refer 
to aanpovor forecasting or to any other objectively determined social or economic 
need* 
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We believe that these two sources of motivation would be found in studies of 
othePi more heterogeneous populationsi though no doubt in different proportions. Whije 
the two orientations are not entirely exclusivei they are sufficiently distinct so that 
a number of alternative approaches to higher educationi including the Extended University 
at the University of Oaliforniai are unlikely to serve both groups equally well. As the 
subsequent e:qposition will show» the existence of these two orientations is also likely 
to have different consequences for recruitment of students into alternative forms at the 
undergraduate and at the graduate levels of instruction. 



Who Wants Alternatives ? 



Questions about the desire for alternative degree programmes were couched in 
specific terms. The questions and the structured response categories (with the di«5tribu- 
tion of actual responses shown in parentheses) are: 



V/ould you be interested in completing your bachelor* s degree 
in a program which involved part-time enrollmeuti instruction 
at off-*campus locations and lower fees (reflecting the part'- 
time study), if the University of California introduced such 
a program in your field? 

(1) I would definitely be interested in changing to such 
a program. (l3%) 

(2) I would consider changing to such a program. (39>-) 
C3; i would not leave the regular degree* program. (2%) 
(4 J I may not continue in school at all. X^^/^J 

(y) 1 plan to graduate this quarter. (iSJt) 

Would you be interested in pursuing a master's or professional 
degree in a program which involved part-time enrollment, 
instruction at off-campus locations* and lower fees (reflecting 
the part-time study) if the University of California introduced 
such a program in your field? 

(1) I would definitely be interested in such a program. (305r) 
i2j I would consider such a program. (53?^) 
i3; I would only consider a regular degree program* (11%) 
(4; I don't have any plans to go to graduate school. (65c) 



It is immediately evident that alternative part-time programmes are seen as more 
attractive at the post-baccalaureate level than at the undergraduate level t only 15 per 
cent of the respondents state a definite interest in such programmes at the undergraduate 
level, whereas 30 per cent e:5q)ress definite interest in master's or professional level 
alternative programmes* These relative proportions do not change appreciably if v/e 
include only the first three categories of response and eliminate persons for whom the 
questions are less appropriate: the proportions become 16 per cent ^'definitely interested" 
at the bachelor's degree level, and 32 per cent "definitely interested" at the masters/ 
professional level* In the following analyses, we shall include only those persons who 
chose one of the first three responses to each of these questions, i.e., those from v/hom 
an alterna'jive programme is a realistic consideration^ 



Ihe differential attractiveness of alternative programmes at the undergraduate 
ajid graduate levels reflects, in part, the two sources of attraction mentioned abovet 
aocess versus reform* Students whose life-circumstsuices limit easy access to regular^ 
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full-time programmes of instructiou are more likely to be attracted to part-time alterna- 
tive$t Marital obligationsi age and financial hardship are three such constraints. Among 
our respondentSi 53 per cent of those who are or have been maJ?ried express definite into- 
rest in an alternative pi^ogramme at the bachelor's level and 49 per cent do so at the 
graduate level} whereas the comparable percentages for unmarried students are 14 per cent 
and 29 por cent respectively. This is also reflected in differences among age categories: 
the per cent definitely interested in undergraduate and graduate alternatives, respecti- 
vely! are 15 per cent and 28 per cent among students under 22 years of age, while the 
comparable figures for those 22 or older are 2? per cent and 44 per cent. 

To simplify this analysis, we have combined marital status and age into an Index 
of Life-Cycle Stage, (Details about construction of all indexes used in this analyses 
are to be found in Annex I#) Table 1 shows the proportions of students definitely 
interested in alternative programmes among categories of this index: only 15 per cent 
of those classified as "young" are interested in alternatives at the bachelor's level, 
while 36 per cent of the "mature" are interested, ^ For alternative programmes at the 
master •s or professional level, 2? per cent of the "young" are interested while 55 per cent 
of the "mature" are interested, 

A similar pattern emerges from a consideration of financial hardship, Table 2 
shows the relationship between an Index of Financial Strain and interest in alternative 
programmes. For both bachelor's and graduate-level programmes, persons classified as "high" 
on the Index of Financial Strain are more likely to be interested in alternatives than are 
those classified as "low", 

TABLE 1 

Per Cent "Definitely Interested" in 
Alternative Degiree Programme by 
Index of Life^Oycle Staf^e 



Life-Cycle Stage 


Level of Degree 


Bachelor's 


Master' s/Prof essional 


Young 


15 (1631) 


* 


27 (1705) 


Middle 


24 (285) 




38 (496) 


Mature 


56 (147) 




53 (216) 



• Woighted N in parenthesos. 
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Per Pent "Definitely Interested^> in 
Alteniative Decree p -mpj-pflp^mft hjy 
Index Of Financial Strain 



Financial Strain Index 


Level of Degree 


Bachelor' s 


Master' s/Prof essional 


0 (low) 


12 (1116)* 


26 (1265) 


1 


18 (503) 


36 (567) 


2 


18 (2?5) 


35 (338) 


3 (high) 


27 (260) 


41 (297) 



• Weighted N in parentheses. 



Sables 1 and 2 constitute our principal evidence of positive attitudes towards 
alternative prosrammes which stem from objective conditions. We have called this an 
access" dimensiono Tables 3 to 6 9how the effect of more subjective factors s perceived 
satisfactions with and attitudes towards college and university life. From these we 
have derived the "reform" dimension. 

Table 5 reports data on student interest in alternatives using an Index of 
Personal Satisfaction With College. Here we see a striking inverse relationship between 
satisfaction with college and a desire for alternatives at the bachelor^s level and a 
similar^ but much weakeri relationship at the graduate level. (1) Amorig persons scoring 
high on the Index of Satisfaction^ only six per cent are definitely interested in alter^ 
native programmes at the bachelor's levels while 26 per cent among those scoring low 
on satis:.action are interested in alternatives. For graduate-level programmes^ 29 per 
cent of those high on satisfaction are interested in alternatives, while 36 per cent of 
those low on satisfaction are interested. 



(1) The relative strength or weakness of the relationships in these tables is manifested 
in the magnitude of the percentage differences, but, in order to be precise, one 
ttust base statements about the relative strength of relationships on measures of 
association, rather than on percentage tables. The association (gama) between 
interest in alternatives and all of our indexes is shown in the following tablet 



Index 




Level of Begi^ee 



Master* s/Prc^'essional 



Life«Oycle Stage 
Financial Strain 
Personal Satisfaction 

with College 
Msenchantment with College 
Laliser^faife Curricula 

Structure 
Mass Access 



*1S7 

^.149 
.157 

.214 
♦ 154 
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TABLE 3 

Per Cent ^^Defiixltely Interested" in Alternative 
Degree Prog^ramme by Index of Personal 
Satisfaction with College 



Index 


of SatisXaction 


Level of Degree 


Bachelor' 3 


Master • s/Profeseional 


1 


Clow) 


26 (637)' 


36 (736) 


2 




15 (543) 


32 (622) 


3 




12 (555) 


28 (638) 


4 


(high) 


6 (345) 


29 (397) 



♦ Weighted N in parentheses. 



In (Table 4 we see the relationship between interest in alternatives and a slightly 
different dimension of satisfaction^ which we call "Disenchantment With College". Whereas 
the Index of Personal Satisfaction is constructed from (Questions about specific aspects 
of the student's college experience (e.g.i faculty-student relations, the quality of 
classroom instruction), the Disenchantment Index taps more global reactions to the 
college experience (e.g., the relevance of college). Nevertheless, the pattexti of 
relationships is the same: among those who score low on "disenchantment" only o per cent 
are interested in alternatives at the bachelor's level, while among those high on "disen- 
chantment", 25 per cent are interested in such alternatives. A similar, though wealcer 
relationship is in evidence when we look at interest in graduate level programmes. V/e 
conclude from Sables 3 and, 4 that interest in alternative programmes is associated with a 
negative attitude towards the academic experience, and the relationship is strongest in 
reference to undergraduate level alteniatives. 



TABLE 4 

ger Gent "Definitely Interested" in Alternative 
Degree Propcramme by Index of Disenchantment with OollOfa^e 



Index of Diaenchantaent 


Level of Degree 


Bachelor's 


Master' s/Prt f essional 


1 (low) 


8 (599)* 


28 (688) 


2 


14 (588) 


28 (699) 


^ 


20 (548) 


37 (627) 


4 (high) 


25 (358) 


38 (413) 



• Weighted N in parentheses* 
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Both the precedins tables deal with the experiencial dimensions of the "reform" 
orientation to alternative programmes* (l) The two tables which follow show what might 
be called the ideolop^ical components of this orientation* Table 5 incorporate© items 
dealing with desire for openness and flexibility in the curriculum itself (etg#, elective 
courses only, abolition of grades), which we have combined into an Index of Desire for 
Laisser-faire Ourricular Structure^ Table 6 deals with the ideology of mass access to 
higher education itself, from which we have constructed an Index of Desire for Mass Access 
to Higher Education. 



TABLE 5 

Per Cent "Definitely Interested" in Alternative 
decree Programme by Desire for Laisser-lTaire Ourricular Structure 



Laisser-]?alre Index 


Level of Degree 


Bachelor' s 


Master' s/Prof essional 


1 (low) 


8 (599)* 


25 (694) 


2 


16 (336) 


30 (409) 


3 


14 (443) 


30 (495) 


4 (high) 


23 (758) 


38 (848) 



♦ Weighted N in parentheses. 



TABLE 6 

Per Pent "Def i nJ.t ely Int eres ted ". in 
Alternative Dep^ree Progcramme by Index 
of Desire for Mass Access to Hipcher Education 



Mass Access Index 


Level of Degree 


Bachelor's 


Master ' s/Prof essional 


1 (low) 


11 (819)* 




29 (950) 


2 


14 (596) 




30 (673) 


3 


23 (751) 




36 (860) 



♦ Weig^ited N in parentheses. 



(1) have identified another vas^iable which dould be dondeptualisdd as an "djg^eridnoial" 
dourcd of didsatlttf&dtioni namalsr gfada^pdint avarage* This is negativelsr associated 
with int^arast in altamativa pr^gram&asi but tha ralationahip ia weak for the 
bachelor* a laval (gaia&a ^ and practically non-^a3ddtant for the graduate level 

Cgasu&a • -^.O^l). Wa havd| therefore^ omitted it from the present diacussion. 
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The pattern of relationships shown in Tables 5 and 6 corresponds with that in 
Tables 5 and 4| persons who desire a laisser-faire curricular structure and persons who 
favour mass access to higher education are more likely to be interested in alternative 
programmes than are persons low on these dimensionst Once again, these relationships 
are strongest for undergraduate programmes, 

V/hat Do They Want ? 

As v/e noted earlier, it is difficult to assess the desire for alternative prog^ 
rainmes of higher education when they are so new that subsantial portions of the target 
populations know little about them. We dealt with this problem in the present piece of 
research by describing for our subjects four '^ideal type*' models of alternative programmes 
and by listing fourteen features whicn might be incorporated into alternative programmes 
of different kinds. The models are shovm in Annex II as they appeared at the beginning 
of the questionnaire. The features which our respondents were asked to assess as 
"attractive", "not attractive" or "irrelevant" if they were considering an alternative * 
degree programme, are shown in Table 8. 

The models were chosen so as to give the respondents an idea of the kinds of 
alternatives now in existence; each is derived from an existing programme, but none is a 
complete description of any programme. 

Model A is a correspondence and broadcast programme with direct 
contact available at local centres. Its best known embodiment 
is the Oi^en' University in the United Kingdom. 

Model B is a "contract learning" programme. It exists at such 
places as Empire State College of the State University of 
New York and at Mimieapolia Metropolitan State College. In 
somewhat different foxm the contract learning model exists in 
conjunction with more traditional college programmes, in some 
of the institutions referred to under the heading "Responses" • 

t^qdel C is the "degree by examination" found, for example in 
the Regents External Degree Program in the State of New York. 

Model. D is the most traditional and familiar of the four models. 
Jbccept for the feature of geographically dispersed "centres", 
it is typical of programmes for employed adults offered in the 
late afternoon and evening, mostly at urban higher educational 
institutions in the United States and abroad* 

When asked which of these models was preferred were the individual to pursue a 
degree on the basis of one of them^ the respondents replied as shown in Table ?• 
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TABLE 7 

Preferred Model for Def^reft Prn p jrfliOTe by level 
of Degree and Interest in Alternative Degr^^Q PTYip;rfltnnin 



lifivel of Dficrrfifi and 
Interest in .'J.tematlve 


Model 


XO ucU> 


weigiiy^u 


A 


B 


0 


D 


% 


N 


Bachelor's Level 














All Students 


10 


40 


4 


46 


100 


(2705) 


Students who are 
"Definitely Interested" 
in Alternative 


16 


49 


5 


30 


100 


(355) 


lister's/Professional Level 














All Students 


10 


56 


8 


26 


100 


(2675) 


Students who are 
"Definitely Interested" 
in Alternative 


11 


58 


8 


23 


100 


(778) 



fhe principle findings from Table 7 are as follows: 

(i) Model B| the contract learning model* tends to be the most preferred 
model, for both Bachelor's and Master's/Professional level programmes , 
among all students* It was consistently the preferred model among 
those who are "definitely interest ed^' in an alternative programme | 
(ii) Model the most traditional of the four alternatives , is the next 
most frequently chosen configuration; 
(iii) In the case of undergraduate programmes^ "definitely interested" 

students, as compared with "all students", evince somewhat greater 
attraction for Model B and a distinctly lesser preference for 
Model Do For graduate level programmes, in contrast, the distribu- 
tion of choices among the models remains rather stable as between 
"all students" and those who are "definitely interested" in 
alternatives; 

(iv) Ihren though the proportions preferring Model 0 - the degree by 
examination - are quite small, nevertheless the proportion is 
about twice as high for graduate-^ level programmes as for under^ 
graduate. 

These findings reveal that the most attractive alternative programme of part«time 
study for degrees, at both the xmdergraduate and graduate levels are, on the one hand, 
programmes \^ich pemit great f legibility _in curriculum design * and, on the other hand, 
programmes which are traditional and familiar but which provide flexibility in aacesa . 
Of course, if we interpret these preferences for particular models as precise statements 
of curricula2^ desires, then many of these students are destined to be disappointed ^en 
they embark upon graduate work since the bulk of contract learning programmes exists 
at the undergraduate level in American colleges and uM varsities • However, a more 
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reasonable approach is to treat this response as an index of desire for openness and 
freedom in the curriculum. 

Table 7 does reveal s^me differences between the undergraduate and graduate levels 
in terms of desired alternatives. The drop in preference for Model D among those "defi- 
nitely interested" in alternatives for undergraduate programmes probably reflects the 
conventional instructional modes of this model and the desire for real instnactional 
alternatives. In contrast | the appeal at the graduate level for Model even among 
those who are "definitely interested" in alternatives, reflects the concern with access 
at the graduate level, even when^the accessible programme involves rather traditional 
modes of instruction. 

An analysis of programme features desired by students (Table 8) reveals a fairly 
coherent picture. Students seem to prefer an academic structure which concurrently 
permits part-time student status and the opportunity to work full-time. This finding 
is consistent with their attraction to course work which: (a) can be done at home; 
(b) utilises broadcast techniques; and, (c) places staff members at local centres of 
instruction. But they do not want these structures at the expense of personal contact 
with faculty and other students. They do not want: (a) degrees awarded only by 
examination; and, (b) independent study with little personal interaction with faculty 
members. And whatever else they want, they are overwhelmingly attracted by the idea of 
designing their own course of study, (l) 



TABLE 8 

Per Cent Finding features of Alternative Programme 
"Attractive" by Level of Degree and Interest in 
Alternative Degree Programme 



Programme Features 



Students who are "definitely 
interested" in alternative 



All 
Students 



Bachelor's 
Level 



Master's/ 
Professional 
Level 



(1) Only part-time enrolment 
possible 

(2) Students may hold full-time 
jobs while enrolled if they 
choose 



34 



81 



50 



86 



40 



87 



(1) One might well ponder the situation in which students want to make curricular 
decisions themselves but do not want to dispense with faculty members. It may 
De that they want professors* expertise* having ojsoe decided which professors 
they need. But it may as well be true that they want professofsfor social 
support rather than for their alleged expertise* The present data will not 
help us choose between these alternatives. 
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G7ABLE 8 (oont.) 







Students who 


are "definitely interested" 
in alternative 




Programme ^Features 










All 
Students 


Bachelor' s 
Level 


Master's/ 
Professional 
Level 


(3) 


QThe Work an Individual must 
complete for the degree Is 
determined by examination 
rather than previous course 
work 


55 


36 


35 


(^) 


Much of the course work can 
be completed in the student's 
own home 


74 


82 


80 


(5) 


^Faculty members and coxinsel- 
ors are readily available at 
study centres located through- 
out the state 


87 


94 


93 


(6) 


The student does much of the 
work on his own with little 
personal contact necessary 
v/ith faculty 


25 


36 


30 


(7) 


Lectures can be seen on TV 
or heard on radio in the 
student's own home 


56 


65 


60 


(8) 


Live lectures can be seen on 
closed circuit TV at study 
centres where you can ask 
questions of the teacher by 
remote hook up 


60 


66 


63 


(9) 


Pees vary with the number of 
units taken 


81 


87 


83 


:io) 


Much course work is done by 
correspondence 


20 


36 


30 


(11) 


The student helps design his 
own curriculum with great 
freedom in choice of content 
and requirements 


88 


94 


90 


(12) 


Degrees are awarded to anyone 
who passes standardised e:^dsi^ 

ments 


34 


42 


38 


(13) 


Course work Is offefed for 
part-time students by regular 
faculty at the regular campuses 


89 


90 


91 


(1^) 


Meetings with other students 
are less fre<^uent than in the 
regular degree programme 


10 


15 


12 
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There are some apparent inconsisbencies in the attractiveness of various featuresi 
as revealed in Table 6. Wile students are attracted to course work which can be comple- 
ted at home^ they are repelled by correspondence courses^ We surmise that completing 
course work at home is perceived as consistent with a degree of personal contact (perhaps 
at local centres), whereas correspondence study has axi aura of impersonality about it* 

will not burden the reader with the 216 possible tables which can be construc- 
ted by looking at the relationships of these models on the one hand, and programme 
features on the other hand, with the indexes of student status and abtitude dealt with 
earlier. Suffice it to say that there are few surprises* In general, programme features 
and institutional models tend to be attractive or not regardless of student status or 
attitude, though there are some small differences among different types of students* Tlxus, 
students who score high on the Index of Desire for a Laisser-f aire Curricular Structure 
tend to be attracted even more than those who score low, to self-designed curriculum or 
to degxee by examination, i.e*, they want either to have their own curriculum or no 
curriculum at all* 

In general, the relationships betv/eer these indexes of status and attitude and 
the four institutional models are weaker at the graduate than at the undergraduate level* 
We previously showed that overall preference for alternatives is higher at the graduate 
level* We infer from these findings that it is primarily the part-time character of 
these alternatives which makes them attractive at the graduate level* 

Summary and Conclusions 

Our data have revealed two major sources of positive attraction to alternative 
degree programmes among the undergraduate students we studied: (a) a desire for greater 
time and space flexibility in gaining access to higher education, which arises out of 
objective familial and financial impediments to easy full-time enrolment; and (b) a 
negative view of established forms and modes of higher education, whether this negative 
abtitude be due to personal experience or to a contrary ideological view of traditional 
higher education* 

Thus there are at least two potential constituencies for alternative programmes 
of higher education v/hichj as we stated earlier, overlap to some extent but are never- 
theless treatable as distinct entities* One constituency is attracted by the promise 
of more flexible access than is presently possible in traditional programmes; the 
other is attracted by the educational alternatives themselves* 

In order to respond to both of these needs, American higher education will find 
it necessaiy, on the one hand, to create flexible time-space arrangements and thereby 
facilitate access, but without changing the internal structure of curricula or the 
basic values which underly them and, on the other hand, to create new programmes which 
are responsive to the values and educational ideologies of individual stnidents, v/hich may 
or ma:/ not be located in space and time such ajs to make them more accessible than are 
existing fcraditional academic programmes* As our earlier review of new programmes suggests, 
no single response or model will serve each group equally well* 
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It shuuld be apparent from our description of the Extended Universit5 that the 
University of California has chosen first of all to bring its academic programmes within 
the reach of older, part-time students. In order to do this effectively, we intond 
to experiment with curricular innovations designed to accommodate the special educational 
needs and resources of these students* Ihe decision to work within the framework of the 
existing structures of the University of California malces evident a clear commitment to 
the basic values currently underlying our academic programmes, while, nevertheless, 
questioning many of the assumptions about who will partake of them and how, where and 
when they will do so. 
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The Meth odology used in the Undergraduate aurvey 



A. Sample and Fieldwork 

I>tt3?ing the fall term of the 1971-72 academic year, the nine campuses of the 
University of California enrolled approximately 77,000 undergraduate students. Most of 
these were on the eight general campuses of the University - the San Francisco campus, 
devoted principally to medical sciences, enrolled only 595 undergraduates. 

Dusing the spring term of the 1971-72 academic year, we drew a stratified, randoin 
sample of fall term enrollees on the eight general campuses. Karnes were sampled from 
student directories or from lists supplied by the Registrar. On the four largest 
campuses wa drew a one in thirty-four sample. On the four smaller campuses, a one in 
seventeen saiqple was selected. This resulted in a total sample of 2,812 persons. 

Questionnaires were mailed in April, 1972 to each of the sampled individuals. 
Campus addresses were used when available j home addresses were used in other cases. The 
questionnaires were printed with a prepaid postal return on the questionnaire itself, 
which required only that the respondent seal the questionnaire and post it back. Two 
weeks after the initial mailing, a second questionnaire was mailed to individuals who had 
not yet responded. 

Total response was 1,767 individuals or 65 per cent of all sample respondents. 
Individual campus response rates ranged between 58 per cent and 71 per cent. The non- 
response includes 152 questionnaires returned by the post office as undeliverable. 

The 1,767 individuals who comprise the respondents have been weighted adjust 
for differential sanqpling ratios, resulting in 2,802 weighted oases. The tables presented 
in this paper often have fewer cases because of non-response to individual questions. 

B. Index Construction 

All of the indexes used in this paper are simple additive indexes. Cases with 
missing data were excluded from a given index. Contents of the indexes are as follows. 

Index of Life-Cvcle Stage 

Item 1 : What is your marital status? (single - never married j married j 

divorced or separated) widowed). 
Iteia 2 i How old were you on your last birthday? 

Index of Financial Strain 

Itea 1 t fio you feel that your financial resources this year were 

adequate to meet your needs? (Yes, they were adequate} no they 
were not adequate). 
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Item 2 ; Did you worry ^bout having enough money to complete this year 

In school? (I worried a lot) I worried a little; I worried hardly 
at all)* 



Index of Personal Satisfaction yith College 



How satisfied are you with the following at your campus? (Very satisfied) 
satisfied} dissatisfied) very dissatisfied)* 

Item 1 : Ihe campus^ academic reputation* 

Item 2 : The intellectual environment* 

Item 3 : Faculty-student relations* 

Item 4 : The quality of classroom instruction* 

Item ^ : Ihe variety of courses I can take* 

Item 6 t Ihe administration* 



Index of Disenchantment with College 



Please indicate your agreement or disagreement with each of the following: 
(strongly agree; agree with reservations; disagree with reservations; 
strongly disagree) * 

Item 1 : Most American colleges reward conformity and crush student 
creativity * 

Item 2 : Much of what is taught at my college is irrelevant to what 
is going on in the outside world * 

Index of Desire for Laisser^faire Ourricular Structure 

Please indicate your agreement or disagreement with each of the followingt 
(strongly agree; agree with reservations; disagree with reservations; 
strongly disagree) • 

Undergraduate education in America would be improved if t 

Item 1 t All courses were elective * 
Item 2 t Grades were abolished* 

Item 3 : It were easier to take periodic leaves of absence from 
academic work* 



Index of Desire for Mass Access to Higher Education 

Please indicate your agreement or disagreement with each of the following 
statements: (strongly agree; agree with reservations; disagree with 
reservations; strongly disagree)* 

Item 1 t Opportunities for higher education should be available to all 

high school graduates who want it. 
Item 2 i More minority students should be admitted to the University of 

California even if it means relaxit^ academic standards* 
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Alteraatlvfe AjQproacUt»fr Itr Hiidier Mttoe^tlbn 

Alteruative approaches to higher educjation are now being developed that encompass 
a wide vwiety of features* No one model includes them all. In the questions that 
follow we will be asking you to give us your opinion of some of these specific features. 
However, to give you an idea of the ways in which these can be put together into a 
prograinnei we will sketch here several models drawn from programmes actually in operation 
or in the planning stage in this country and abroad. These are intended only as examples 
and do not e^aust the new approaches to higher education now being considered in various 
places. 

Model A; This university has no "caii5)us". The students take one or two courses 
at a time while they are employed full-time, raising families or pursuing other activities, 
wherever they may be resid*ing. They complete formal assignments and receive their 
professor's comments through the mail. Each week during the teim there is a television 
or radio broadcast related to the course. Within reach of each student is a local 
••study centre" where he can meet with tutors during designated hours, if he so wishes, 
where seminars are conducted and where students can just get together. Here students 
also can meet with counsellors who advise them on academic matters. The study centres 
have facilities for replaying the television and radio broadcasts. Examinations are given 
at the conclusion of each course. The degree is awarded after conqpletion of a specified 
number of courses. 

Model Bt This programme, like the one described in Model A, has no "campus 
Students, who may be part-time or full-time, meet faculty advisors at local centres. 
Together they design a unique course of study to meet the student's needs and interests. 
There is no single pattern for a programme of study. For example, they may agree upon 
a Cdmbination of individual reading, ileld work in public settings (such as a government 
agency or a musexm), enrolling in a course at a local college, taking a correspondence 
course from another college, writing a term paper, or creating a work of art. The 
student and the advisor also agree xxpon a ijrocedure for evaluating the work. Together, 
the programiae and the evaluation procedure constitute a "contract" between the student 
and the advisor. Upon fulfillment of one such "contract" they enter into another, and 
another, until a full educational sequence mutually agreed to has been completed. The 
degree is then awarded. 

Models Oi There is no "campus". There are no courses and no professors. No 
one is "registered" as a student. There are only examinations and degrees. A single 
comprehensive examination tests for specified levels of knowledge in a general subjeefi 
area. Anyone, whatever hie previous educational e^qjerience, can take the examination 
by paying a nominal examination fee.^ Upon successfully passing the examination, the 
candidate is awarded the degree. 
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Model D: Students are registered and take courses on a part-time basis i while 
pursuine other activities. The courses are taught very much like traditional college and 
university courses, i.e.i there are lectures by professors, seminars, reading courses, 
laboratory courses, etc. However, these courses are tauglat at geographically dispersed 
"centres'*, rather than on a ^^campus". Ihus, jtudents can pursue a degree while residing 
almost anywhere. 
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